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Spring’s First Whisper 


URING March winter lingeringly tells us good-by and spring 

begins to whisper that she is just around the corner. Sometimes 
she is so close that we catch the scent of her breath. Crocuses cour. 
geously rear their bright heads through the snow. Ice-locked streams 
begin tearing at winter's bonds. The buds on the trees begin swelling in 
their eagerness to burst into new leaves. Watch sharply now, for just any 
morning you may spy the first robin and hear his familiar chirp. 

All the signs of nature tell us that spring is truly on the way, and in 
our heart there is a new song. It is the song of new life. It makes our 
feet want to skip and run; it makes our voice want to sing and shout. 
Out come the marbles, skipping ropes, roller skates, and kites. We 
stretch and find that during the shut-in time of winter we have grown. 
We are taller than we were last fall, and stronger. We have grown in 
other ways too. Now we want to help others grow. We have really 
become teachers, for we find ourselves teaching younger boys and girls 
in the neighborhood to skate, helping them to make kites that will really 
fly, showing them that if they want to enjoy the playground fun they 
must be fair in their games and help others to enjoy the fun too. 

One little leaf on a tree, one fat robin in a yard, one bright crocus 
peeping through the snow would be lonesome. One little stream break- 
ing through winter’s bonds wouldn't make a river. It takes all of these 
things growing and working together to make a spring. 

To make life as beautiful as the spring each one has his part to 
play, his work to do, his chance to make others happy. And we are big 
enough to do our part; for by showing forth the good that is in us we 
are growing into strong, courageous, happy men and women who will 
soon be doing big things in this beautiful world. 

Let’s fill our lungs with clean, fresh air and enjoy the new song 


that sings in our heart! 
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Let us run with the wind, you and I, 
As it tosses the kites to the sky, 

As it tangles our tresses 

And flutters our dresses— 
Let us run and pretend that we fly. 


Let us laugh with the wind, you and I, 
As it goes skipping happily by; 

As it tells with its singing 

That spring it is bringing— 
Let us sing with the wind, you and I. 


= By Calla Potorr om | 


By Anobel Armour 


ENNY did want so much to be an American. 

He acted like an American. He even thought 

like an American, but he did not look like one. If 

only he had had a label of some kind to wear, then 

maybe his schoolmates would read it and realize 

that he was really and truly a citizen of his adopted 
country. 

Every day he planned some new way to convince 
them. He played their games and tried to talk and 
dress as they did. No one could stand and recite the 
pledge to the flag more proudly than he. What more 
could he do? 

A new notice posted on the bulletin board in the 
hall was bordered in red, white, and blue. Benny 
paused. Perhaps here was something that would help 
him. Red, white, and blue were the colors of the 
American flag. 

“Oh, boy! Can I write an essay on that! My dad’s 
a policeman, you know,” boasted Jimmy. 

Benny edged nearer the bulletin board. The red- 
white-and-blue notice announced an essay contest 
sponsored by the Patriots’ Society. There was the 
subject in bold red letters: “What My American 
Citizenship Means to Me.” Benny's breath caught. 
He certainly should be able to write a good essay on 
that subject! 

“That subject is right up my alley,” boasted Phil. 
“When I get time I'll sit down and write an essay 
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“That subject is right up my alley,” boasted Phil 


that will win the contest. My ancestors fought in the 
Revolutionary War.” 

Benny’s spirits fell. His ancestors had been Rus- 
sian peasants. “I do not care!” he told himself fierce- 
ly. “I am an American citizen now and I am proud 
of my citizenship. I will write the very best essay 
I can.” 

“I'd sure like to win that medal,” continued 
Jimmy. “Dad got a medal for bravery once.” 

“Two medals in one family would be too many,” 
laughed Phil. “I am going to win that medal myself.” 

Benny waited until the other boys had walked 
away and then he read the notice again. Down at 
the bottom of the page in ordinary letters was the 
announcement of the award. A silver medal! The 
letters did not look ordinary to Benny. They simply 
glowed. 

“If I could win it! If I could win it! If I could 
win it!” went his thoughts all the way home. “Then 
I could wear it and everyone would know that I am 
a real, true American citizen. They would see my 
shining silver medal, and I should never be lonely 
again. They would know that——” 

Benny smiled quickly and brushed his anxious 
thoughts away as he entered his home. He must not 
let his mother know that he was unhappy in this 
fine new country. 

“Well, Benny, how was school today? More fine 
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than school in the old country, I think.” She chuckled. 

Benny thought to himself miserably: “She thinks 
that it is very fine because I go to this American 
school, and it is fine, but I am lonely. I'll not tell 
her though. When I get my medal I'll not be so 
lonely.” 

“Look, Benny! Fresh green beans and white bread 
for your supper. Stewed apricots too. Never was 
there anything like it in the old country. I went into 
the market and I picked up a bean and pinched it. 
Then I frowned as if I were not pleased. But I was 
pleased because the beans were so plump and crisp. 
| like to frown though and make believe that I am 
not singing inside. Then when I get outside the 
market I laugh and laugh, because I am so happy.” 

Benny noticed that her eyes became sad when she 
spoke about the beans. He knew that she was think- 
ing of the people who could not go to market and 
pinch the fat beans. 

“Mother Olga,” he said after the evening meal, 
“| am going to write an essay about what my 
American citizenship means to me.” 

“Ah,” said Mother Olga, “that will be easy for 
you. I myself could write that essay.” 

“I am not so sure,” sighed Benny. “It is very 
hard to say the things that I think. Mostly I do not 


say them at all. Besides there will be many other 
essays.” 

“Do your best,” counseled Mother Olga wisely. 
“If you do not win, still you will have the essay and 
your father and I will be proud.” 

Benny could not tell her how much he wanted the 
medal for its own sake, or why. She was so happy. 
She did not know that there was any unhappiness in 
this fine country. 

He thought of all the things that he had heard 
his mother and father tell about the old country. 
There the law had discouraged religious worship. 
Here they could worship God as they loved to do. 
They could listen to the hymns and be happy because 
they were praising God. What matter if they did not 
know all the words? 

They could buy all the food they needed: fresh 
vegetables and eggs, and milk right on the doorstep 
in a clean, cold bottle. Oh, it was truly wonderful! 

Father Mischa worked hard all week. When Sat- 
urday came he got a good pay check so that he could 
keep his family in comfort. They even had a radio. At 
night they listened to news from all over the world. 
The more news they heard the more certain they 
were that they had found a good country. 

Benny tried hard to put = (Please turn to page 26) 


“A real American!” Jimmy smiled as he threw his arm across Benny’s shoulder 
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Make Your Wishes Come True 


By Sara Sloane McCarty 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Delighted, Laura discovered herself in a new world 
of puppet stages, plays, and costumes 


OUR PAIRS of scuffed brown shoes marched 

down the street from Ludlow School. Four chins 
were thrust out defiantly and four pairs of eyes 
flashed angrily. 

“Tt wasn’t fair!” 

“She didn’t need the prize!” 

“T don’t like her anyway!” 

Arms were wound around waists until four girls 
looked like one. Voices rose high and shrill. Only 
Laura was silent. 

“You should have had the prize, Laura!” 

“It belonged to you!” 

“T liked your recitation best!” 

“Oh, stop it!’ Laura’s face flushed with unhappi- 
ness. ‘Sheila was much the better. She deserved the 
prize—only—only——” Laura’s voice broke. 

“Don’t cry, Laura!” 

“I shouldn’t have counted on winning it so much, 


March 


I guess.” Laura squeezed back her tears. “All these 
weeks I’ve looked at that beautiful puppet in the 
trophy case—ever since Miss Smith took us to the 
puppet show and offered the prize. The puppet 
seemed to belong to me, as if she wanted to be mine. 
I even wrote some little plays for her and planned 
how I'd build a puppet stage. Oh, well, she’s gone 
now. I—I hope Sheila will enjoy her as much as | 
would have.” 

“After all your work,” muttered Jane. ‘Why, your 
recitation was so good, I cried in the sad parts.” 

“So did I,” agreed Beth. 

“Sheila wasn’t so wonderful,” Alice declared. 
“Anybody can speak funny pieces.” 

“You're just saying that,” Laura smiled crookedly, 
“because you’re my friends.” The girls came to the 
corner. 

Honk! Honk! The four jumped as a long, low 
car went whizzing past. Someone was huddled up in 
the back seat, a beautiful doll clutched in two 
slender hands. 

“There she goes!” cried Alice, forgetting that it 
was rude to point. 

“Sheila and her chauffeur!” taunted Beth. 

“Bet she has thirty dolls at home,” Jane said. 

“Probably,” sighed Laura. 

“What does she want with a puppet?” 

“Old stuck-up!” 

“Old—old moneybags!” Jane finished  trium- 
phantly. 

Laura twisted uncomfortably. ‘““You wouldn't say 
such things if you weren’t feeling sorry for me. 
You're loyal friends, but you mustn’t take it out on 
Sheila. Sometimes—sometimes I feel sort of sorry 
for her.” 

“Sorty for Sheila?’ Beth cried. 

“She’s the richest girl in Ludlow!” Alice _— 
“And the clothes she has!” Jane said enviously. 

“I know.” Laura found it hard to explain. “But 
sometimes, like today when Miss Smith presented 
the prize, did you see how sort of bewildered Sheila 
looked? As if she wanted to cry?” 

“If I had all her money, I wouldn’t cry,” laughed 
Alice. 

“Neither would I,” giggled Jane. 

That night Laura did not go to sleep right away. 
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She lay on her plain little cot and stared out through her attic-bedroom 
window. Somewhere on the other side of town Sheila, with a maid to 
hang up her clothes and a nurse to tuck her in, was lying in her soft 
white bed. How different her home was from Laura’s wee brown 
house! Laura had never thought of that before. And there was Sheila’s 
pony and Sheila’s terrier and Sheila’s dozens of toys. Sheila had every- 
thing she wanted. And now she had the puppet too. It wasn’t fair! 

Laura felt her cheeks grow hot in the cool night air. Little pictures 
of Sheila flashed across her mind: Sheila riding with her chauffeur. 
Sheila in her newest sport outfit. And last of all, Sheila with the puppet. 
Laura had never thought about her this way before. She had never 
cared how much Sheila had. Somehow she had been so busy working 
and playing with Jane and Beth and Alice that she had never wished 
to change places with Sheila. But tonight she thought about it. She 
thought about it until her head ached. 

“I wish,” groaned Laura, “that I had never heard of that puppet. 
I wish the puppet and—and Sheila were at the bottom of the sea! Oh!” 
Laura sat straight up in bed. “What is the matter with me, wishing 
such a wicked thing? I—I guess I am jealous of Sheila after all.” She 
felt the hot tears on her pillow. 

She was glad that the next day was Saturday. Saturday always 
meant a long visit with Uncle Ben: that is, after all her tasks were 
finished. Laura whisked through the dishes and the dusting and the 
bedmaking so fast that she surprised herself with an hour’s extra time. 

“Uncle Ben! May I come down?” she called anxiously down the 
basement stairs, although she knew she was always welcome in her 
uncle’s crowded workshop. 

She watched his strong fingers working swiftly on this or that 
delicate bit as he fashioned toys, shelves, and other articles to sell in 
the town stores. Just sitting there quietly watching him usually ironed 
out all the wrinkles in Laura’s mind, but not today. 

“Uncle Ben,” she began, “what would you do if you wanted some- 
thing very much and it didn’t belong to you?” 

Uncle Ben looked at Laura keenly over the top of his spectacles. 
“Well, now, Laura, that’s serious, mighty serious. Reckon you'd want 
to decide first if it was right and proper for you to have it.” 

“Oh, it would be!” Laura cried earnestly. “For any girl! Only I’m 
not the girl that has it.” Her eyes clouded. ‘And I never could afford 
to buy one.” 
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“Whoa!” called a familiar 
voice. ‘““Where to in such a 
hurry?” 
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“Well, now!” Uncle Ben reached across his work- 
bench for his saw. “I can remember the day when 
I felt the same way. A boy in our town was given the 
neatest little wagon you ever saw. Shiny as a sunbeam 
and big enough to carry three boys. Well, my wishing 
for that wagon was about as sensible as wishing for 
the moon. I thought about things for quite a spell and 
finally I decided there was no use wishing, unless I 
could make my wish come true!” 

“And could you?” Laura asked breathlessly. 

“Yes, sir! And I reckon I had more fun and satis- 
faction out of my wagon than the other boy ever had 
out of his.” 

“But, Uncle Ben——” 

“Yes, sir! Ever since that day I’ve figured that the 
things we work for are the ones that mean the most 
to us, and the things we can make with our own 
hands bring us the most lasting satisfaction.” 

“You mean you made the wagon?” 

“Yes, sir! Made it—wheel and spoke. A neater, 
roomier wagon you never saw.” Uncle Ben’s saw 
began to buzz. 

“Do you think that I could make a puppet?” 

“What's that?” Uncle Ben could not hear well 
above the sound of his saw. “A puppy, you say? 
Well, now, I never heard of anyone’s making a 
puppy exactly, but——” 

“Not a puppy!” shouted Laura. “A puppet!” 

Uncle Ben stopped sawing. He shook his head 
thoughtfully. “Never heard of one. Nope! Reckon 
that’s one thing I don’t know how to make.” 

Laura’s face fell. If Uncle Ben did not know 
how—— 


“But, tell you what I'd do. I'd take a run over to 
the public library. Whenever I get an order for g 
gadget I never heard of, I just go over there and 
read a book about it. Reckon there isn’t anything you 
can’t read about in that library. Wonderful things, 
these free libraries nowadays. When I was a boy 
there were no——” 

But Laura did not wait to hear more. With a swift 
hug for Uncle Ben she dashed out through the base. 
ment door. Her feet did not pause until she stood 
breathless before the librarian’s desk. 

“Have you,” she gasped, “a book about puppets?” 

The librarian smiled kindly at Laura’s wind-tossed 
curls and her earnest face. “Come back here to the 
shelf,” she said. may choose from several 
books.” 

Delighted, Laura discovered herself in a new 
world of puppet stages, plays, and costumes; Tony 
Sarg and his marionettes; hand puppets; Punch and 
Judy; and at last a book that showed how to make 
the very puppet her heart desired. She could hardly 
wait to carry the book home to show to Uncle Ben. 

But at the door of the library her hurrying steps 
halted. A slender blonde girl was standing uncer- 
tainly in front of the library, holding the leash of 
a terrier. Sheila! 

“Laura!” Sheila began. “Laura, I—I——” 

What was Sheila trying to say? How cool and 
lovely she looked in her tailored jacket! Laura 
thought uncomfortably of her own worn sweater. 
She told herself, “It doesn’t matter what Sheila says. 
I won't pay any attention.” 

Then Sheila’s words came with a rush. “Laura, 


“Are you sure the book is right?” 


Alice demanded 
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“Laura, 


wouldn’t you like to have that 
puppet?” 

That was the limit! Wouldn't 
she like to have the puppet? Oh, 
how could Sheila be so heartless? 

“Why ever should you think 
that?” Laura’s laugh tinkled un- 
naturally. “I didn’t want the old 
puppet. Besides I’m going to 
make one!” She patted the book 
under her arm. 

“Going to make a puppet?” 
Sheila’s face lighted eagerly. 

But Laura did not see. She was 
wishing that Sheila would go away 
and leave her alone. Sheila’s car 
drew up at the curb. 

“Your car,” Laura said coldly, 
and her voice sounded unpleasant. 
In her heart a voice kept whisper- 
ing: “Laura, Laura, don’t be un- 
kind! Perhaps Sheila didn’t mean 
it the way it sounded.” Then just 
because Laura knew she had been 
unfair, she walked faster and 
faster away from Sheila until she 
was almost running down the 
street. 

“Whoa!” called a familiar 
voice. “Where to in such a hurry?” 
Jane swung down from her favor- 
ite tree with Beth and Alice fol- 
lowing. 

“Wait till you see this book,” 
Laura told them. “We're going to 
have the most fun!” 

That afternoon the wee, brown 
house seemed to overflow with 
excitement and laughter. Four 
heads pored over the illustrations 
in the puppet book. Four pairs of 
willing hands tore newspaper into 
shreds, searched for bits of wood 
and wire among Uncle Ben’s scrap 
heaps, and stirred the mass of 
soaked paper bits. 

“Doesn't look as if a puppet 
ever would come out of this 
mess,” giggled Jane. 

“Are you sure the book is 
right?” Alice demanded. 

“Wait till Monday,” Beth sug- 
gested. “Making things takes 
time.” 


A Blustery 
Night 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
The wind says, “Woo-0-0!” 
With all its might 


Upon a cold 
And blustery night. 


* The wind says, “Woo-o-o!” 
* But I don’t care 
* While sitting in 
My fireside chair. 
I let it “woo-o-o!” 
As I read my book— 


How lovely is 
A fireside nook! 


Laura was so busy she forgot to 
tell the girls about her encounter 
with Sheila, but she thought about 
it as she was going to sleep. Why 
had Sheila asked her if she wanted 
the puppet? Maybe she had not 
meant to be mean. Maybe she had 
some other reason. Laura wished 
that she had waited. She should 
have given Sheila a chance to ex- 
plain. But it was queer, asking all 
of a sudden like that! 

When Laura came home for 
lunch on Monday, she found the 
answer waiting. 

“The postman left this big box 
for you,” her mother said. “We've 
all been wondering what's inside!” 


Eagerly Laura tore off the wrap- 
pings. Then her face grew very 
still. 

“What is it?” The family 
crowded around to see. 

“Sheila’s puppet!’’ Laura 
choked. She turned and ran from 
the room. 

“Laura, dear!” Her mother ran 
after her. “You forgot to read the 
note!” 

“Oh, Mother,” moaned Laura, 
“I just couldn’t. Not now. You 
read it to me.” 

So Laura’s mother read the few 
words carefully written on the ex- 
pensive stationery: 

“Dear Laura: | tried to tell you. I 


want you to have her. 
SHEILA,” 


“Oh, Mother, I’m so ashamed!” 
cried Laura. “She really meant 
what she said at the library, and 
I was so jealous that I could only 
think mean thoughts. Now what 
can I do?” 

“First of all,” her mother re- 
plied sensibly, “you can thank her 
for her gift.” 

This, Laura found, was easier 
said than done. She felt ill at ease 
as she walked slowly toward 
Sheila after school. What could 
she say to make up for all the un- 
kind thoughts she had had? But 
Sheila was waiting for her eagerly, 
almost wistfully. 

“Sheila,” Laura burst out, 
“thank you for the puppet: I’m 
sorry I was rude at the library.” 

There, it was said already and 
she felt better, but there was still 
that wistful look in Sheila’s blue 
eyes. Beyond her Laura could see 
the girls waiting, Jane and Alice 
and Beth. They were going to her 
house to make puppets. Sheila 
turned and looked at them too, 
and suddenly Laura knew Sheila’s 
secret, something that nobody else 
knew! Sheila was lonesome! She 
had everything—except a friend! 
That was why Sheila had given 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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The Story so Far 


Alan Allen, nicknamed Tarp, received a camera from his 
father, Daddy Jim, Eager to try for a prize that was offered 
for the best photograph of an animal, Tarp took some pic- 
tures. Among them was a splendid picture of a baby lion. 
He had it enlarged, but when he called for it there was no 
picture marked for him. However when Irv Lally, a boy 
who did not seem any too friendly to Tarp, received his 
picture Tarp recognized it as the baby-lion picture that he 
himself had taken. Irv claimed that it was his! 

Each week found Tarp busy making new pictures for the 
contest. Weeks went by swiftly. It was football time and 
Daddy Jim took Tarp to the Rose Bowl game. Of course 
Tarp took his camera and during the intermission between 
halves he became acquainted with the little girl sitting next 
to him. She had a Sealyham dog and Tarp took a picture 
of the animal. He felt that it would be good because the dog 
sat up and begged just as he snapped the shutter. 

When the picture was developed and printed Mother 
decided that Sadie, the owner of the dog, should see it. 
She drove Tarp out to Sadie’s home, and when Sadie saw 
the picture she claimed it as hers and said that she would 
enter it in the contest. It called forth the best that was 
in Tarp to be polite and gentlemanly about the matter. He 
was rewarded however when he arrived home, for his 
mother told him that he was growing up to be just like 
Daddy Jim. 


Chapter Five 
A SURPRISE 


LONG toward Christmas, Mom came to Tarp 
one morning after breakfast with something in 
her hand. When he looked at her she held her hand 
behind her. 
“What did you ever do with the picture of Me- 
hitable, Tarp?” she asked. 
“Oh, she fell off the porch. I knew it wouldn’t 
be any good, so I never had it developed.” 
“Is it in this roll?’”” Mom asked, and held out a 
roll of film. 
“If that’s the one I had on my table, it is,” Tarp 
said. 
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“Well, better have it developed,’ Mom said. 
“You never can tell.” 

Tarp took the film down to the drugstore. Now 
that the picture contest was nearly over—it would 
end at Christmas—they had discontinued exhibiting 
the photographs that were entered. They were saving 
them for the exhibition that would be held at a 
Hollywood hotel during the holidays, when the 
prize would be awarded. So the drugstore window 
had no display of pictures in it. But Tarp found Irv 
Lally in the store. 

“You still making pictures?” Irv asked, smirking 
as if it were very funny. 

“These are some I got a long time ago and never 
had developed,” Tarp told him, showing the roll 
of film. 

“Huh! They must be good!” Irv said. 

“No, I don’t think they are,” Tarp answered, 
though he wished he could make Irv think they 
were, just to take some of the conceit out of him. 
But then it isn’t up to me to take the conceit out of 
Irv Lally, he thought. 

“I’m going to win the prize,” Irv asserted, with a 
familiar confidence in his tone. 

“If you have the best picture you probably will,” 
Tarp said. And then remembering something, he 
added: “It would be swell if you did. I mean it 
would be O. K. with me.” 

“Oh, yeah?” Irv said. But he looked funny. After 
a minute he said, “Say, you’re a sweet little mamma's 
kid, ain’t you?” 

That stung right through all Tarp’s defenses; 
that is, right through down into his feelings. He 
hated to be thought a little mollycoddle or milksop, 
or whatever it was that was a softy. But somehow 
something in him made him know that he was not 
that kind of a boy at all; he was growing up, as 
Mom had said. And the fact that he once had milk 
teeth and a soft spot in his head, like all babies, 
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was nothing to be ashamed of. He was growing up 
to be like Daddy Jim; so he could stand up and take 
it. He could be above meanness and selfishness, high 
up, like the eagle on the rock. Being generous and 
square was what it meant to be big; being selfish 
and mean was what it meant to be little. Tarp 
looked at Irv; suddenly he seemed just small, this 
other boy, who was always sneering and bragging 
and trying to get ahead of the other fellows. In 
comparison Tarp all at once seemed tall and strong, 
with shoulders getting muscular and a neck that was 
straight. It felt good! And then, like Daddy Jim, 
instead of answering Irv he just didn’t say anything. 

Tarp had a big surprise next day when he got the 
picture of Mehitable. He looked at it on the way 
home from the store and when he got inside the 
house he took it straight to Mom. And Daddy Jim 
was there; he had come home while Tarp was out. 

Tarp held the picture behind him, the way Mom 
had held the film when she brought it to him the 
day before. “Listen, Mom,” he said, “how did you 
know—I mean, you must be ‘clear-voy-unt.’ 

“What?” Mom was plainly puzzled. 

“Do you mean clairvoyant?” asked Dad. 

“That’s what I said,” Tarp replied. 


“Mom said you never can tell!” Tarp said. “Be- 
cause Mehitable rolled off the porch I thought the 
picture would be spoiled. But it isn’t at all. It's——” 

He stopped, unable to think of a word that de- 
scribed the picture of Mehitable. 

“It’s a cat all snarled up in yarn, falling off a 
porch in the sunshine, and the best example I ever 
saw of what happens when you get to thinking too 
much about your troubles,” said Daddy Jim slowly. 

“Think it might win a prize?” Mom asked. — 

“Hard to tell that,” Daddy Jim said. “But it’s a 
mighty cute picture. See how she fights the yarn. 
She’s like a shadow boxer, or like a person who is 
all fussed up over little troubles that he could un- 
ravel in a minute if he’d stop fighting them and 
take it easy.” 

“But it’s pictures, not ideas, that win photographic 
contests, isn’t it—aren’t they?” Mom laughed at 
getting tangled up with her words. 

“Isn’t them? Aren’t it?” Daddy laughingly imi- 
tated her. “I guess it does—can’t you, Tarp?” 

Tarp laughed. But he was very much interested 
in that picture of Mehitable. Only it was the idea 
Daddy Jim had suggested that was the most inter- 


“Well, your pronunciation left us somewhat 
in doubt,” Dad told him, grinning. 
“Well, anyhow, Mom must have some way 


Tarp’s new camera was like a newspaper cam- 
era that can be looked into from the top 


of seeing!” 


“You mean ‘second sight’ ?” 

“Yes. Look at it.” Tarp held out the Me- 
hitable picture. 

Dad and Mom looked at it together. ““Whee- 
ee!” Mom said. “Ha!” Daddy Jim said, and 
took the picture in his hands. 
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esting part. Tarp submitted the picture in the contest. 

Then Christmas came rushing at them, it seemed. 
December was going fast, soon the holidays ar- 
rived, then it was Christmas morning just like that. 
In California at Christmas time there are flowers and 
fruit and green grass, sometimes rain. Once in a 
long time there is just a paper-thin little film of ice 
in a wet gutter on a very cold morning. But Tarp 
did not give any thought to such an unimportant 
matter as the weather. The photographic exhibition 
at which the contest prize was to be awarded was due 
to be held at a Hollywood hotel, and it opened right 
after Christmas. 

Of course Christmas itself was important, with 
presents for Dad and Mom. He gave Daddy Jim 
a picture of Mom, and to Mom he gave a picture 
of Eagle Rock. Both of them liked their gifts a lot, 
because they meant something special of course. 
They gave Tarp a new camera. It was like a news- 
paper camera that can be looked into from the top, 
and that will take pictures in the rain. Tarp thought 
it was a fine camera. The three of them had a won- 
derful Christmas. 

The next evening they went to the exhibition. 
The ballroom in the Hollywood hotel was full of 
people. There were many boys and girls there who 
had pictures in the contest and on exhibition. When 
Dad and Mom and Tarp arrived the judges had 


There were many boys and girls there who 
had pictures in the contest and on exhibition 


already awarded the prizes, and cards on the winning 
pictures told which prizes they had won. And Tarp, 
who had never before thought about any but the 
first prize was almost surprised to find that there 
were second and third prizes, and several honorable 
mentions. 

But what a surprise! There were all the pictures 
Tarp had submitted: the lioness with her paw 
through the bars on the shaggy lion’s paw, the big 
lion on the barrel, the littlest alligator, the bears, 
the monkeys, the panda, one zebra picture—all those 
he had taken—except the little yawning lion, and 
the dog at the Rose Bowl. Those two pictures were 
there all right, but they had other names on them 
than Tarp’s. According to the cards the little lion 
picture had been submitted by Irving Lally, and the 
“Cheerleaders Are Animals Too” by Sadie Carter. 

While both of these pictures attracted a lot of 
attention, the surprise was that neither of them had 
won a prize. They both had honorable mention, and 
people exclaimed about Sadie Carter’s picture. But 
the first prize had been awarded to an entry by a 
boy who lived out at Pacific Palisades. It was a pic- 
ture of a giraffe that he had got in a circus. It was 
eating out of a little boy’s hand, and he had called 
it “The Camelo-pardner,” because camelopard is 
another name for giraffe, and it was impossible to 
see him so friendly with the little fellow without 
making a pun on his name. 

Tarp’s picture of Mehitable did not have even 
honorable mention! Tarp felt pretty bad for a 
minute after he had seen all the winners. The second 
and third prizes had gone to a picture of seals at 
Catalina and a deer coming out through the road- 
way cut through one of the big trees at Yosemite. 
They were both good pictures, as pictures. But 
somehow it was ideas in (Please turn to page 31) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles Strotz 


N THE tangled 
green jungles 
of British Hon- 
duras, Guatamala, 
and the Yucatan 


Because the 
Maya people today 
remember nothing 
of the glorious 
past of their race, 
white scientists 


province of Mexi- 
co, strange carved 
figures and temples tell the story 
of an ancient race, the Mayas. 
This month our stamp from Brit- 
ish Honduras reminds us of the 
Mayas because it pictures two of 
their carved figures which are 
much like thousands of others to 
be found on ruins of ancient Maya 
temples and palaces. 

Hundreds of years before Co- 
lumbus came to America, there 
was a great Maya nation in Cen- 
tral America. The Maya people of 
this nation were Indians, relatives 
of our red-skinned Indians in 
North America. But while our 
northern Indians were living in 
teepees or at best in mud houses, 
these Indians of Central America 
had learned to build huge cities of 
stone. In many ways they were as 
civilized as the people of Europe 
were at the same time. 

Today the descendents of these 
ancient Mayas still live in the 
Central American regions where 
their forefathers once ruled, but 
they no longer remember how 
straight and clean and noble their 
ancestors were. They no longer 
build towering temples into the 
sky. They live in dirty, little huts 
and feel just a little afraid of the 
massive ruins of the old Mayan 
cities. They cannot understand the 
stories told by the strange carved 
figures in the ruins, and they won- 
der why the white men who come 
poking into the jungle should be 
interested in them. 


have had to read 
most of the story from the clues 
left in the ruins of their cities. 
Like detectives, they have put the 
story together by gathering a bit 
here and a bit there. The first 
white men to come upon the ruins 
were chicle hunters. Their strange 
stories sent other men into the 
jungle to explore the ruins. Some 
of the important ruins were dis- 
covered by an expedition in which 
Charles Lindbergh flew over the 
jungle with several scientists. 
Ruins which a man on foot in the 
dense jungle almost has to stumble 
over before he can see them are 
easily visible from the air. 

By studying the remains of the 
Mayan cities and carvings scien- 
tists have been able to tell us 
much about the ancient people and 
how they lived. They tell us that 
Mayan workmen built cities of 
stone and stucco and painted the 
buildings with brilliant colors; that 
their wise men learned the secrets 
of the stars, of the seasons, of 
growing grain, of mathematics. 
They tell us that the young men 
played a game much like basket- 
ball in which they had to hit or 
kick a little ball through stone 
rings or goals placed high on op- 
posite walls. 

The scientists today are able to 
tell us that the Maya Indians were 
experts in stonework, woodwork, 
pottery, and woven cloth, but they 
never learned about iron or cop- 
per, the useful hard metals from 


which men today make hundreds 
of tools and ornaments. Because 
they did not have these hard 
metals for axes and chisels, the 
Mayas had to cut, shape, and 
carve the stones for their buildings 
with crude stone tools. This must 
have been long, slow work, and 
the beautiful Maya buildings are 
all the more wonderful because 
they were built by hand. 

Stamps like this one from Brit- 
ish Honduras make stamp collect- 
ing interesting and loads of fun. 
As you turn through your album, 
one minute you are in the twen- 
tieth century looking at stream- 
lined trains and modern cities. 
Then the next minute you are way 
back in the year 741, down in 
Central America, watching in im- 
agination a patient Maya work- 
man carve out little figures with 
a crude stone tool. One thing is 
sure. This workman never guessed 
where his carving would appear. 
Imagine having a picture of it on 
a postage stamp! 


ok 
Happy Thoughts 


For the week of March 2 
Let me remember every day 
There’s joy in work as well as 
play. 
For the week of March 9 
When someone seems to be un- 
kind, 
I pray that love may fill my 
mind. 
For the week of March 16 
If peace on earth I wish to see, 
I know it must begin with me. 
For the week of March 23 
A prayer for safety I repeat 
When I’m about to cross the 
street. 


For the week of March 30 


I talk with God about my needs, 


For every prayer of mine He 
heeds. 
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Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


ACK and Jeanette were twins, 
and they lived on a farm. Play- 
mates were scarce. Once in a while 
the twins got tired of each other’s 
company. 

This Saturday morning it was 
snowing hard. Daddy was out tak- 
ing care of the livestock. Mother 
was away from home on an er- 
rand. So Jack and Jeanette were 
alone with Rags, their collie 
puppy. 

“Let’s play elevator,” said Jean- 
ette. “Just like the one we rode 
on in the city.” 

“All right,” agreed Jack. “T'll 
run the elevator awhile, and then 
you run it. We can pretend this 
hall rug is the elevator.” 

Jeanette objected. “I want to 
run it first,’ she said. ‘I thought 
of it.” 

“I thought of the rug,” said 
Jack. 

They looked angrily at each 
other. Then Jack laughed all of a 
sudden. ““You’re my sister,” he 
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said, “and the only playmate I 
have. Go ahead. You run the ele- 
vator first.” 

“You're right,” gave in Jean- 
ette. “I was selfish. You can run 
it first.” 

“No,” said Jack. “You be first.” 

“I won't!” said Jeanette. 

This time it was Jeanette who 
laughed first. “Aren’t we sillies?” 
she said. “Now we're quarreling 
about who will be last! I know. 
I'll run the elevator up, and you 
run it down.” 

“I'd rather run it up,” said Jack. 
“You run it down.” 

This time they were so angry 
that neither one laughed. But 
Jeanette gave in finally. 

“All right, Jack,” she said. “You 
run it up then. Take Rags and me 
up to the top floor.” 

But Jack must have got out on 
the wrong side of bed that morn- 
ing. 

“Dogs aren’t allowed in ele- 
vators,” he said, grumpily. 


A 
READ-ALOUD 
STORY 


By Fletcher D. Slater 


“Come on, Rags!” Jeanette 
was almost crying. “We won't 
stay around and play with Jack at 
all. We'll pretend we're going to 
the city, and let him run his old 
elevator.” 

Jeanette and Rags went into 
the living room and played going 
to town all by themselves. Jack 
stayed on the rug and pretended 
to run the elevator up and down. 
Both of them made a lot of noise, 
but neither one had much fun. 

At last Jeanette said: ‘Come, 
Rags. We'll go into this store 
here and see if we can find you 
a dog collar.” 

They walked straight up to the 
elevator. Jack smiled. He was glad 
that Jeanette had come back to 
play with him. 

“Going up!” he called. ‘Step 
right in, Madam.” 

“What floor can I find dog col- 
lars on?” asked Jeanette. 

“Fifth floor,” said Jack. “But 
wait! You can’t take that dog on 
the elevator.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Jean- 
ette. 

“Of course. The other passen- 
gers wouldn’t stand for it.” 

Jeanette laughed. “What other 
passengers? I’m the only one on 
the car. Come, Rags. Fifth floor, 
please.” 

Jack made a buzzing sound, like 
an elevator going up. He threw 
the lever over and stopped the car 
at the fifth floor. He slid the 
doors back. 

“Fifth floor,” he called. “Dog 
collars and neckties. Watch your 
step, madam.” 


Jeanette smiled. Jack made a 
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good elevator man. She stepped 
out and went into the dining 
room. There she pretended to buy 
a dog collar for Rags. When they 
came out, Rags was proudly wear- 
ing a newspaper rolled up and 
fastened around his neck. 

“That’s a fine dog you have 
there,” said Jack, as Jeanette 
stepped into the elevator. 

“He is a very nice puppy,” ad- 


mitted Jeanette. “His name is 
Rags.” 

“I'd like a dog like that,” said 
Jack. ‘““Would you trade him to 
me for the job of running this 
elevator?” 

Jeanette giggled but nodded 
and took Jack’s place. 

“Step back in the car, please,” 
she called. ‘‘No crowding, please. 
Going down.” 

She threw over the lever, and 
both she and Jack laughed happily. 
This was lots more fun than quar- 
reling. Rags, in his newspaper dog 
collar, smiled too. 
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Old Friends and New 


By Bula Hahn 


HEN Jesus began preaching God’s word 

many people gathered to hear Him. They 
came from far and near to hear His message. But 
in His own heart Jesus longed to return to Nazareth, 
His old home. He wanted to tell the people there 
the wonderful things that God had revealed to Him. 
He wanted to see again His old friends, the men 
and women with 
whom He had played 
when they were all 
children together. 
He wanted these old 
friends to know God 
as He knew Him. 

So Jesus left the 
place where He had 
been preaching, 
where many wonder- 
ful signs had fol- 
lowed His word, and 
went to Nazareth. 
On the first Sabbath 
morning after His 
arrival He went to 
the synagogue where 
He had worshiped as 
a child and later as 
a young man. No 
longer was He Jesus, 
the carpenter. He 
was now the teacher whose fame had spread through 
all the regions round about. He was the new prophet 
about whom everyone was talking. 

The synagogue that Sabbath day was crowded with 
people who wanted to hear Jesus and see Him do 
some of the miracles of which they had heard. Seated 
on the floor, as was the custom at that time, were 
men who had known Jesus since He was a small 
boy. In those times women were not allowed to sit 
with the men during worship in the synagogue. But 
sitting behind a lattice screen were Jesus’ mother and 
her friends, bending forward in eagerness to catch 
each word that He spoke. 

After the opening service Jesus stood up to let the 
priests know that He wanted to read from the Scrip- 
tures. The man in charge handed Jesus the book of 
Isaiah, and He opened it and read aloud: ““The Spirit 
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Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


of the Lord is upon Me, because He has anointed Me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; He has sent Me to 
heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and the recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised.” 

In those days when a man read the Scriptures in 
the synagogue he stood up, but when he wished to 
talk or to teach, he 
sat down. Jesus 
handed the book 
back to the attendant 
and sat down. The 
eyes of all those who 
were in the syna- 
gogue turned toward 
Him. He said to 
them, “This day is 
the word of the Lord 
fulfilled before you.” 

He told them how 
in the name of the 
Father He had been 
doing the very things 
about which He had 
just read. At first the 
people listened to 
His tender voice and 
kind words. Then 
someone asked, “Is 
not this the same 
Jesus who was a carpenter here in Nazareth? Why 
should He teach us?” Another asked, “Why does 
He not do some of the wonderful things that He 
performs in other places?” 

Jesus knew what they were thinking of. But He 
would not perform a miracle just to satisfy their 
curiosity. That was not God’s plan. With aching 
heart He said to them, “A prophet does not have 
honor in his own country.” 

When the people found that they were not to 
witness some wonderful work, they would not listen 
to Jesus talk. They became angry and drove Him 
from the synagogue and out to a hill beyond the 
town. They would have done Him harm had He 
not slipped away from them and gone into another 
part of the country. 

Jesus was sadhearted as He left His old friends. 
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But He began preaching again to new friends and 
strangers who came to hear Him. Many of these peo- 
ple believed the word that He preached and left off 
their old ways and customs in order to follow the new 
doctrine. Many were healed of blindness, of lameness, 
and of other long-standing diseases. The crowd was 
so great at one place that Jesus was compelled to ask 
friends for the use of their boat. The friends gave it 
gladly, and Jesus sat in the boat, pushed a little way 
out from the land, and talked to the multitude of 
people who pressed close to the water's edge. 

Jesus preached in the synagogues throughout all 
Galilee and His fame continued to grow. News of 
the wonders and mir- 
acles spread so rapidly 
that sometimes when 
Jesus wished to enter 
a city, the crowds came 
out in such numbers to 
meet Him that He 
could not get into it. He 
had to stop outside in 
the open country and 
fields to preach to the 
people. 

After a time Jesus 
went into Capernaum. 
He had been in that city 
before and had many 
new friends there. He 
went quietly so that no 
one would know of His 
presence, for He 
wanted to rest. But 
after a few days the 


news spread that He 
was in the city. Immedi- 
ately great crowds 


The people became angry 
and drove Jesus out to 
a hill beyond the town 


came to see and hear 

Him. They filled the 

house where He was staying, and the yard became 
so full of people that newcomers could not get near 
the door. 

In this great throng there was a man sick with 
the palsy. His arms and legs shook all the time and 
he could neither sit nor stand. Some of his friends 
had carried him there on a bed hoping that Jesus 
might heal him. Because of the crowd the friends 
could not get the sick man near Jesus. But they could 
hear His voice in the distance, and the man refused 
to be pushed aside or discouraged. 

Jesus continued to talk, and after a while the roof 
over His head was torn open and a bed was let down 
by four men who stood on the walls above. On the 
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bed lay the man afflicted with the palsy. When Jesus 
saw that the sick man and his friends had gone to 
such great trouble to get before Him, His heart was 
touched. He looked with tender eyes on the sick 
man. “Your sins are forgiven,” He said. 

All the people who came to hear Jesus preach did 
not come with love in their hearts. Some came for 
no other reason than to find fault. Some of these 
people stood near Jesus and heard Him speak to. the 
man with the palsy. ‘““What wicked thing does He 
proclaim?” they thought in their hearts. “For who 
but God has the power to forgive sins?” 

Jesus knew immediately what these men were 
thinking of. He said to them: 
“Why do you reason only evil 
in your hearts? Is it any easier 
to say, ‘Arise, take up your bed 
and walk,’ than it is to say, 
‘Your sins are forgiven?’ 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Words and Music by Emma Jean Cherry 
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Picture by Mildred Gatlin Weber 
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Dear Boosters: 


When Jesus Christ lived on earth and went about doing His work, 
He was called upon many times to heal those who were sick; and every- 
one who came to Him in need of healing received it. 

The Christ Spirit lives on and on in the world. It is always ready to 
heal and to bless everyone. You know the Christ Spirit as the life that 
is expressed through your mind when you think and through your body 
when you act. It is with you in your eating and sleeping, in your working 
and playing, in your very breathing. It is the life you see in your growing 
flowers and gardens, in your puppy when it chases the ball you throw, 
in your kitten when it frolics with a sunbeam. 

Isn’t it good to know that the Christ Spirit of life and health is in 
you and all about you ? If you will always remember this, you need never 
be sick or unhappy. If you should ever need healing, you can call upon 
the Christ Spirit of life and health to make you whole, for it is right 
with you every minute. 

Many Boosters are learning how to pray for help and to let the 
Christ Spirit heal them. This month we are publishing the letters of 
some of those who have used The Prayer of Faith and received healing. 
Each one of you can use it to bless your mind with peace and happiness 
and your body with life and strength. Let us make March a month of 
good health! 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good thoughts, and do good deeds. If 
you should like to become a member of the Booster Club, just address 
your letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys, may be purchased for twenty-five cents each. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by sending in one subscription for WEE 
WispoM other than his own and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months. This does not mean that you must quit writing 
after you have earned your pin. The secretary will be glad to have 
as many more letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a group of persons at Unity School 
who pray for those who need help.) 
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Dorothy’s letter is very helpful, 
for she has proved how quickly 
prayer works. 

Dear Secretary: Last Saturday night 
I was taken sick. I had a temperature, 
and my mother didn’t know what was 
the matter with me. In the morning 
the doctor came and said I had the 
gtippe. I said The Prayer of Faith 
over and over. I wanted to well 
quickly as Thursday was Thanksgiving 
Day. I was well in a couple of days 
and had a fine Thanksgiving. I hope 
you and all the other Boosters did too. 
—Dorothy Johnson. 
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In following the suggestion of 
her mother, Thelma learned the 
value of praying for healing. 

Dear Secretary: 1 would like to be- 
come a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. When I read the WEE 
Wispom I became interested in it. 
WeeE Wispom helps me a lot. 

One day when I was sick my mother 
told me to say The Prayer of Faith 
and ask the Lord to help me. I did it, 
and the next morning I felt much 
better. I would like to have a copy of 
The Prayer of Faith from you.—T‘el- 
ma Handy. 

oe 


JoAnne got her healing very 
quickly by saying The Prayer of 
Faith, and was able to continue 
with the plans she had made to go 
somewhere. 

Dear Secretary: It has been a long 
time since I wrote to you, but I am 
still a member. I am trying hard to 
keep the pledge. Every time I say a 
cross word I remember that I am a 
Booster and try to do better and better. 
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One day I was sick and I wanted to 

somewhere, so I said The Prayer 
of Faith. Pretty soon I was well again. 
I was very happy.—JoAnne Davis. 


When our loved ones are ill 
and need healing, we can pray for 
them too. Jeannette tells us how 
she helped her mother and sister. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am just a new 
Booster. I hope to be a good one. I 
am trying to keep the rules of the 
club. I know The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me. One day my mother be- 
came sick and I prayed for her. She 
got well soon. Another time my sister 
got the mumps. She nearly cried be- 
cause she wanted so much to go to 
school and see her schoolmates. I 
prayed for her and she got better right 
away. She was so glad to get back to 
school.—Jeannette King. 


add my name and address to your 
“pen pal” list. I should like to hear 
from some of the Boosters.—Olive 
Campion (New Zealand). 


Margaret Jean writes an encour- 
aging letter about the help her 


‘brother has received from Silent 


Unity. (Silent Unity is a group of 
Unity workers who pray for and 
with those who ask for help 
through prayer.) 

Dear Secretary: My brother has not 
been sick at all lately, and I know it is 
because of Silent Unity’s praying. Si- 
lent Unity is a wonderful friend. So is 
WeeE Wispo. I can hardly wait to get 
it when I know it is here. 

I am writing to you on my Girl 
Scout stationery. I have been a Girl 
Scout for a year now. It is lots of fun. 


The Gift of Spring 


Our hearts with gladness are 
athrill 

At sight of every daffodil, 

And hyacinth, and tulip gay 


That sheds its beauty on our way. 
Our gratitude and praise we 
bring 


To God for His good gift of 


Olive used the idea of the air- 
plane game’ to help her mother. 
By sending out happy thoughts of 
life and health to others we can 
bless them with healing. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you so much 
for your letter telling me about the 
airplane game. I have lately helped my 
mother, who has just come home from 
the hospital. My thought and word 
planes have helped her to get well 
speedily, and she is now feeling much 
brighter. 

We are to have our school examina- 
tions soon, but I do not have any fear 
about them, for trusting in The Prayer 
of Faith helps me more than any other 
thing. Last month I had to sit for a 
music exam. The Prayer of Faith and 
my happy feelings helped me to pass 
the test. 

I would be very pleased if you would 
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I enjoy the cooking lessons most of all. 
I had a nice Thanksgiving. I’m sure 
you did too.—Margaret Jean Lynn. 


oe 


Yours for radiant health and 
happiness, 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Doyle Clark (14), Rodney, Iowa; 
Patty Byers (14), Box 265, Knobel, 
Ark.; Frances R. Otto (13), 9515 E. 
15th St., Independence, Mo.; Shirley 
Hiner (9), 812 Seventh Ave., Brook- 
ings, S. Dak.; Cora Lou List (11), 


1709 Franklin St., Carlyle, Ill.; Jac- 
quelyn Nuttall (121/4), Findley Lake, 
N. Y.; Beverly McKee (9) and Mar- 
garet McKee (13), Rte. 1, Carlisle, 
Iowa; Laura Hanson (12), Verna 
Hanson (11), and Raymond Hanson 
(14), Rte. 4, Morris, Ill.; Donald 
Hoganson (10), Rte. 4, Box 89, Mor- 
ris, Ill.; Diana E. Beveridge (9), c/o 
MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold Mines, Little 
Longlac, Ont., Canada; Anthony Gon- 
gabali (15), c/o Gongabali, Prison 
Dept., Buea, Br. Cameroon, Nigeria, 
W. Africa; Margaret M. Grunewald 
(10), Box 3043, Cristobal, Canal 
Zone; Miss Remy Gaviola (15), 2 
Logarta St., Cebu City, P. I.; Gwen 
Miller (9), Goodlands via Dalwal- 
linu, W. Australia; Jack King (13), 
“Ellen Maur,” Amy St., Hawthorne, 
Brisbane, Qld., Australia; Janice 
Scheehl (12), and Carolyn Scheehl 
(14), S. Dansville St., Cohocton, N. 
Y.; Eva L. Hobby (12), Betty Hobby 
(14), Elma J. Owsley (11), Marga- 
ret Owsley (14), Barbara Howe (12), 
and Betty L. Howe (13), all of La 
Harpe, Ill.; Mary M. Quinn (1114), 
Camden, Ind.; Joanne Webb (12), 
Rte. 4, Box 41, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bev- 
erly Black (1414), 17 Madison Ave., 
Gloucester, Mass.; Olive Campion 
(13), Mt. Hutt, R. M. D., Rakaia, S. 
I., New Zealand; Alfnell Rawls (14), 
Betty R. Davis (12), Pauline Davis 
(11), Vera M. Stem (10), Opal Stem 
(13), Bessie M. Nash (12), and 
Adelle Nash (13), all of Rte. 2, 
Colmesneil, Tex.; Eileen Beyrer (13), 
Colfax, Wis.; Marilyn Wallace (13), 
and Elenore Wallace (11), Box 112, 
302 N. Main St., Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.; 
Alma M. Brennan (15), 92 Durham 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J.; Joyce Cook 
(13), 2843 Hayes St. N. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Barbara Welsh (13), 
623 Moreno Rd., Narberth, Pa.; Pa- 
tricia Boyd (11), Box 6, Alberton, 
Mont.; Mary F. Gullatt (12), 1727 
S. 11th Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Mar- 
ilyn White (12), 54 Warwick St., 
Middletown, Conn.; Jane Whittier 
(12), 226 N. Brunswick St., Old 
Town, Maine; Nancy Blair (12), Box 
33, Glen Dale, W. Va.; Virginia L. 
Huffman (13), 521 S. Georgia, Pitts- 
burg, Kans.; Rita Carney (13), 475 
Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y.; Norma 
Ditchfield (15), and Evelyne Ditch- 
field (14), Cameron Falls, Ont., Can- 
ada; Lillian Brown (15), c/o Royal 
Risley, Coloney Rd., St. Johns, Mich.; 
Harry E. Percival (10), Weeks Mills, 
Maine. 
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SPARTANS 


WISH we were not having our exam this 
morning,” said Coralee as the Spartans trooped 
out of the Roost into the early spring sunshine. 

They had gathered before school so they could 
do some extra studying before their quarterly exam- 
ination in arithmetic. As a group they stood well. 
Andy and Coralee had each made one hundred in 
every test in arithmetic since the school year began. 
The Spartans wanted to keep their record high. 

This morning however Coralee did not feel con- 
fident. She had been absent Thursday and Friday 
and had missed the first drill in square root. Now 
it seemed to her that square root was the hardest 
thing in the book. 

“I wish I had more time to study, 
wistfully. 

“We all do,” her cousin Red agreed as he kicked 
a stone out of the roadway. “The rules for finding 
roots are hard to remember.” 

“Do you know what I do when I get mixed up 
about a set of rules?” asked Andy. “I make up an 
easy problem, one I can guess the answer to. Then 
I see how I can get the answer by using the rules. 
That gives me a check on the rules, so I’m sure I’m 
using them right when I go after a tough one.” 

Coralee listened eagerly, but Chink swung his 
books on their strap in a wide arc above his head 
and laughed as if it sounded funny to him. 

“T think I see what you mean,” said Coralee, “and 
I surely want all the pointers I can get.” 

“So do I,” said David. “Is this how you work it, 
Andy? If you’d get a problem in square root this 
morning and you weren’t sure you remembered the 
rules to work it, wouldn’t you take a number like 
144, because you know from your multiplication 
table that 12 times 12 is 144, so of course 12 is the 
square root of 144? Then wouldn’t you use your 


she said 
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Coralee and the 
Grasshopper 


By Lawrent Lee 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


rules on 144 and see if you got 12 as the answer?” 

Andy nodded, and Chink clapped his hand to his 
forehead and rolled his eyes in mock despair. “Oh, 
oh!” he groaned. ‘You take all the joy out of living! 
My head’s dizzy trying to follow you! Why talk 
about an easy way to arithmetic? There isn’t any!” 

“Andy’s all right,” Coralee said seriously. ‘I’m 
glad he told us. I have a terrible feeling 

“Never mind,” said Red. ‘Feelings of failure 
never helped anyone to succeed.” 

Chink shrugged. ‘Just take things easy,” he ad- 
vised her carelessly. “You'll get through all right. 
You always do.” 

David laughed. “If you want to be the grass- 
hopper and get caught by the frost because you 
haven’t looked ahead and planned for hard times, 
I guess some of the rest of us will be ants and do 
all we can to be ready for winter and hard times 
and square root and 
“There’s a robin!” Kegs sang out. “It’s the first 
one I’ve seen this year! Isn’t he a beauty?” - 

That ended any thought of square root until Miss 
Morgan called the class in arithmetic at nine-thirty. 
She had Bob pass out fresh sheets of long, yellow 
“examination paper” while she copied the prob- 
lems on the blackboard. 

Coralee began to work as soon as the first ques- 
tion was on the board. She wanted to save every 
minute she could so that if she found a hard prob- 
lem later she would have plenty of time to solve it. 

She finished the first problem before all the work 
was on the blackboard and was well started on the 
second when Miss Morgan stepped back and dusted 
the chalk from her fingers. 

“I have given you only six problems this morn- 
ing,” she said. “The fourth and sixth are in square 
root. We have not spent much time on square root 
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yet, but I want to see what you can do with it.” 

At the words “square root” Coralee’s heart leaped 
and stood still. When she realized that one third 
of her grade would depend on what she could do 
with square root, her blood pounded so loud and so 
fast that it was hard for her to breathe. She could 
feel her face getting hot and red with excitement. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she told herself sternly. “If 
you get worried and excited, you can’t work! Your 
mind will just splutter and sizzle, and you won't 
get a clear thought out of it!” 

She turned to the window beside her for just a 
minute and looked out over the countryside with 
its rippling, pale yellow-greens of new growth. It 
was getting ready for spring; which was a much 
bigger thing than examinations, but it was going 
about it quietly and surely. That was how she must 
be now, quiet and sure. Coralee remembered that 
her aunt, when she had to do something particularly 
hard, often said words that seemed to help her. Her 
aunt said: “God is my supply, and His supply is 
more than equal to my demand.” 

What Coralee needed was understanding so she 
said “God is my supply of understanding, and His 
supply is more than equal to my demand.” Why it 
was not only equal to her demand but to the demand 
of the whole class, she thought. 

Then she turned back to her paper and picked up 
her pencil. She decided to leave the problems in 
square root till last. That way she would have a 
good chance of finishing those which she knew how 
to do, and she would not spend so much time on 
the fourth that she might not have time to do the 
fifth one. 


At last she had finished the first, second, third, 
and fifth problems. Only the fourth and sixth were 
left. To her delight, she saw that the fourth one 
read: “Find the square root of 121.” She knew the 
answer. The multiplication table told her that it 
was 11, for 11 times 11 made 121. But she would 
have to write out the solution. Miss Morgan always 
wanted that. 

She tried to remember the rules so that she could 
make them work step by step. She wrote neatly 
“121.” She pointed off two digits from the right. 
What number multiplied by itself made 1? Why 1, 
of course! She went on multiplying and subtracting, 
bringing down and dividing until she got an an- 
swer. It was 11! She had remembered the rules and 
used them correctly! 

Now if she could only do the sixth problem, her 
standing in the class was probably safe, and she 


“Hey!” Chink called to Andy 
as he came —* down the 
steps to the schoolground 
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would have done her part toward 
keeping her own record and that 
of the Spartans high. 

She was almost afraid to look 
at the sixth problem, but she made 
her eyes drop to it. It read: “What 
is the square root of 2704?” 

She could not guess the answer. 
Neither could Andy, she thought. 
If they got it, they would have to 
work it by the rules. 

She glanced at Chink. His face 
was red, and he was scowling and 
scratching his head, as he always 
did when he met something hard. 
He was having trouble. In the 
seat behind him, Andy worked 
steadily, but he did not seem wor- 
ried. Either finding roots was easy 
for him or he was having success 
with his rules. Andy never lost his 
head! 

Coralee sighed. Looking at 
others would not help her get 
her work done or earn her a good 
grade. She wrote “2704” and 
glanced back at the fourth prob- 
lem to review the rules she had 
tested on it. She pointed off two 
digits from the right and then 
asked herself what number multi- 
' plied by itself came nearest to 
making 27. It was 5 of course! 

She breathed deeply as she went 
on working, and finally an answer 
stood out boldly. Now if she 
could multiply it by itself and get 
2704, she would know it was cor- 
rect. She had just begun the check 
when Miss Morgan said, “Andy, 
please collect the papers. It is 
time for recess.” 

In the schoolyard the Spartans 
made a swift comparison of an- 
swers, trying to learn which prob- 
lems they had solved correctly. 
The results did not look good for 
the Spartans’ standing, for no one 
had been able to finish the sixth 
problem but Coralee, and per- 
haps Andy. He was still in the 
building, putting away the exam- 
ination papers. 

“Do you think you got them all 
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right?” Chink asked Coralee while 
they waited for Andy to come out. 
“We'll need some good grades to 
make up for what I did. I missed 
both the square roots, and I spent 
so much time trying to get the 
fourth that I didn’t even get 
started on the fifth.” 

Coralee shook her head: “I’m 
not sure how many I got. I tried 
Andy’s idea and used the rules on 
the fourth problem. Then I 
worked the sixth, but I didn’t get 
to check my answer.” 

Chink laughed ruefully. “I 
tried to remember what he said 
too. But I hadn’t more than half 
listened, and I got so excited I 
couldn’t think.” 

“Hey!” he cailed to Andy as he 
came leaping down the steps to 
the schoolground. “Tell us what 
you did with the sixth!” 

“The answer is 52,” Andy 
called confidently. 

Coralee whirled in delight. 
“That's what I got! So I guess I 
came out all right!” 

Chink said sheepishly, “An ant 
sure has a lot of advantage over a 
grasshopper! If I'd listened to 
Andy, I needn’t have missed so 
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Make Your 
Wishes Come 


True 
(Continued from page 9) 


her the puppet, and why her eyes 
were even now begging Laura to 
understand. 

“Sheila!” Laura said quickly, 
joyously. “Would you like to 
come home with me and make 
puppets? We could phone your 
mother!” 

“Oh, Laura!” There was no 
doubt that Laura had guessed 
right. “Do you really want me?” 
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“Of course I do, and the others 
will too.” She was running down 
the path pulling Sheila by the 
hand. “Girls,” she called, “Sheila 
has given me her puppet and 
we're going to use it for a model 
to make more!” 

“You mean to make lots of pup- 
pets?” cried Alice, staring curious- 
ly at Sheila. 

“Yes,” Laura ran on happily, 
“enough for a play anyway. We 
can get it all ready and ask Miss 
Smith if we can give it for as- 
sembly.” 

“Oh, Laura, it sounds like fun!” 
cried Jane. 

Presently they were so wrapped 
up in their plans that they forgot 
to be surprised at Sheila’s presence. 

At Laura’s house the big bag 
of soaked newspaper scraps had 
dripped almost dry. Uncle Ben 
was there to help the girls stir in 
the glue and paste. The girls be- 
gan to shape puppet heads on 
head sticks. Then there were the 
wooden arms and legs and bodies 
to saw, the wires to fasten in, and 
the strings to adjust. Best of all 
the girls enjoyed painting the 
heads and faces. Weeks passed be- 


fore the puppets were completed, 
and during that time Sheila was 
Laura’s constant companion. 

“She's just like one of us,” Alice 
remarked wonderingly to Beth as 
they waited for Sheila to arrive 
at the first rehearsal of the play. 

“Why not?” smiled Beth. 

“I mean, being rich and all— 
you'd think she’d be stuck-up.” 

“We thought she was once,” 
Jane reminded them. 

“Sometimes it’s hard to tell 
whether folks are stuck-up or just 
plain lonesome, I guess,” Alice 
explained it. 

Laura and Sheila came rushing 
in, their arms full of bundles. 
“Look what Sheila found for us in 
her attic! Costumes!” 

“Why, it’s cloth!” exclaimed 
the others. “All colors of the rain- 
bow.” 

“I raided the scrap bag,” Sheila 
laughed happily. “We can’t have 
a play without costumes.” 

“What shall we name the 
play?” they asked Laura. 

Laura stopped to think. She 
thought about her puppets and of 
all the fun the girls had had mak- 
ing them, about Sheila, their dear 


new friend, and about Uncle Ben. 

“Uncle Ben named it,” she said 
at last. “We'll call it ‘Make Your 
Wishes Come True.’ ” 


Old Friends 
and New 


(Continued from page 17) 


Jesus explained further: ‘‘So 
that you may know that I am the 
Father’s Son and that on this earth 
I am able to forgive sins, I will 
say to the man sick with the palsy, 


_ ‘Arise, take up your bed and go to 


your own home. 

Immediately new life and 
strength flowed into the man who 
had the palsy. He sat up; then 
stood upon his feet. He rolled up 
the bed on which he had been let 
down through the roof. The 
crowd made way for him to pass. 
Then before the eyes of all of 
them the man walked away to- 
ward his own home. 

The men who had found fault 
shook their heads, saying, “We 
have seen strange things this day.” 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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Cross-Country Race 


By Howard H. Walrath 


Fi6é.6. 


Fie. 5. 


Fic. 4. 


A FINE game to play indoors is the cross-country automobile race. 
It can be played by just you and a friend or two, or it may be 
used as a party game for any number of players. 

To make the equipment you will need scissors, a button, a piece of 
stiff cardboard, a pencil, a ruler, and a tumbler. 

Place the top of the tumbler down on the cardboard and trace around 
it with a pencil (figure 1). Now carefully cut out the circle. 

Next put a dot as close as you can judge to the center of the disk 
(figure 2). With a ruler draw a straight line through the dot. Then 
draw another straight line across the first line so that the disk will be 
divided into four equal parts (figure 3). 

Now divide each of the four quarters into two equal parts. First 
draw the line in figure 4. In the same manner draw the last line, which 
will divide the disk into eight equal parts (figure 5). In each of the 
eight spaces put one of the numbers from one to eight (figure 6). 

Now with the disk, the button, and the following list you are all 


ready to play. 

1. A blowout minus 5 points 
2. Open and safe road ahead plus 5 points 
3. Through a town. Slow up plus 1 point 
4. Out of gasoline minus 4 points 
5. Hilly country. Slow up plus 3 points 
6. Traffic jam minus 2 points 
7. Engine hot minus 3 points 
8. Winding road plus 2 points 


Put the button on the floor and stand about ten feet from it, Toss 
the disk so it whirls toward the button. When it lands one of the num- 
bers will be closer to the button than any of the other numbers. That 
is the number that will tell your score, If the disk lands on the button 
that is a breakdown and the player loses 6 points. 
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A Medal for 


an American 
(Continued from page 5) 


all those things into his essay. 
His appreciation of the school 
must be in it, the library, the 
public park, his new toothbrush, 
the white bathtub, all the com- 
mon things that are so won- 
derful to have when you have 
not been used to them always. He 
wrote and wrote, and as he wrote 
he thought of how the early 
American patriots had made it a 
fine country. He was glad that he 
could help keep it a fine country. 
All of his thoughts were written 
down on the white paper, and 
soon it was not just a sheet of 
white paper but his testimony of 
love for his adopted land. 

Benny wrote his name and the 
name of his school on a small card 
and sealed it in an envelope. Then 
he fastened the envelope to his 
essay with a paper clip. When he 
placed it on the principal’s desk, 
it looked just like all the other 
essays lying there. How would the 
judges ever be able to decide 
which was the best essay, he won- 
dered? And how would he ever 
be able to wait until they did de- 
cide? It would take a whole 
month! 

He counted off the days on the 
calendar that hung on the kitchen 
wall, but many times before the 
appointed day came he stopped 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Our God who feeds the sparrows 
all 
And clothes the lilies fair, 
We thank Thee for this whole- 
some food 
And Thy protecting care. 
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before the bulletin board. He 
knew that the judges had not yet 
had time to decide, but he just 
could not pass the bulletin board 
without looking. 

When the morning of the an- 
nouncement finally came Benny 
waited outside the building until 
all the other boys and girls had 
left the entrance hall. He was 
careful not to let them see him 
because he did not want them to 
know how very eager he was. 
When they all had gone into their 
classrooms, he slipped inside the 
hall and read the notice. 

There was his name and words 
saying he had won! 


Benny -had to wait until the 
letters quit dancing in front of 
his eyes before he could read the 
paragraph under his name. The 
silver medal was to be presented 
to him by the president of the 
Patriots’ Society at morning as- 
sembly and at that time he was to 
read his winning essay to the 
school. Benny was so happy his 
heart sang. Now everyone would 
see his silver medal and know that 
he was an American. 

In assembly Benny was escorted 
up the steps and across the stage 
of the school auditorium. There 
the president of the Patriots’ So- 
ciety smiled at him. He smiled 
back. Then she was speaking. 
Benny tried to listen, but her 
words all ran together in his ears 
because he was so excited. But 
when she pinned the medal over 
his heart, he suddenly was not 
frightened any more. He faced his 
schoolmates and read his essay in 
a fine strong voice. 

When he had finished reading, 
they broke into wild applause. 
Jimmy and Phil had both wanted 
the medal, but now they were 
cheering him just as loudly as the 
others. When he came down from 
the stage they were the first ones 
to reach him, shaking his hands 
and patting him on the back. 
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Recipes 


Spinach, the Muscle Maker 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Tom, Tom, the piper’s son 


Ate all of his spinach and away he ran. 
When he didn’t get his spinach he made quite a noise, 
For he wanted big muscles like all the other boys. 


1 pound fresh spinach 


1 teaspoonful salt 


@ Put the spinach in a large pan and cover with warm water. Move 
it about in the pan and lift out a handful at a time. Empty the pan 
and rinse it thoroughly. Repeat this process about three times, or more 
if the spinach: is still gritty. Then cut off the root ends and wash again 
until no sand can be found in the bottom of the pan. 

@ Lift the spinach from the water and put it in a large stewpan or 
kettle. Sprinkle salt over spinach. Cover and place the kettle on the 
stove without adding any more water. Cook for 10 minutes. 

@ Cut with a knife a few times to make it easier to serve. 

@ Drain and season with melted butter. 

@ Serve garnished with slices of hard-boiled egg or with cheese sauce. 


Cheese Sauce 


11/4, tablespoonfuls melted butter 


1 tablespoonful flour 


1% teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful cold milk 


14 cupful broken bits of cheese 


@ To the melted butter, add the flour and salt. Mix to a paste and 


stir in the cold milk and cheese. 


@ Place on stove and stir until thickened. 


@ Pour over servings of spinach. 
@ Makes four large servings. 


“We didn’t know before that 
you were so glad to be an Amer- 
ican,” said Phil. “Boy! You're a 
regular citizen all right.” 

“A real American!’ Jimmy 
smiled as he threw his arm across 


Benny’s shoulder companionably. 

Benny wondered if everyone 
could see how his happy heart was 
thumping under the silver medal, 
as the boys walked back to the 
classroom. 
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Paper Snow 


By Philip Needles (9 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Father Cloud was cutting paper all 
last night. 

I hope he will continue through all the 
daylight ; 

For he spills scraps all snowy and 
white, 


And oh, it is such a beautiful sight! 


The Seasons 


By Doris Elaine Mullally (10 years) 
Muskegon, Mich. 


When all the buds are blossoming 
And pussy willows grow; 

When April showers drench the earth, 
"Tis springtime then, we know. 


When flowers border every path, 
And cloudless is the sky; 
When birds are chirping here and 
there, 
Then summertime is nigh. 


When goldenrod is blooming 
And Halloween is near; 
When thistlebirds are nesting, 
Then glorious fall is here. 


When all the trees are bare of leaves 
And snow is everywhere; 
When all the birds have gone down 
south, 
Then wintertime is here. 
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The Birches 


By Frankie Adamich (10 years) 
Pueblo, Colo. 

The little birches white and slim, 

Gleaming in the forest dim, 


Must think the day is almost gone 
For each one has his nightie on. 
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My Dog 


By Janice Marie Goff (124 years) 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Eyes that sparkle, full of fun, 
Into mischief ever; 
Little legs that love to run 
In any kind of weather; 
One brown spot, a stubby tail, 
An ear that won't stand up; 
A bark that greets you without fail 
Although he’s just a pup! 
With other dogs he likes to play 
But sometimes gets in fights. 
He misses children all the day 
And welcomes them each night. 
And when at times we go away 
And leave him all alone, 
I’m sure he guards the house for us 
Until we come back home. 


oe 
Fairies 
By Jane Thompson (10 years) 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


I'd like to visit fairyland, 
Where — are small as a baby’s 
hand, 


Where they drink wee, shiny drops of 
dew, 

And have voices as small as a kitten’s 
mew. 


There toadstools are the tables and 
chairs 

And the fairies haven’t any cares; 

They sleep all day and dance all night 

Under the moon that shines so bright. 


Their dresses are very light and airy. 
Oh, how I'd like to see a fairy! 

Each one has his own little house 
And a chariot drawn by a mouse. 


A piece of moss is used for a bed 

And a pillow of down for the head. 

All fairies must sleep when day is 
near, 


For — the night they grow tired, 
I fear. 


The Discovery of America 


By Mark Moyer (82 years) 
Columbus, Ohio 


Queen Isabella decided to give Co- 
lumbus three ships, the Santa Maria, 
the Nina, and the Pinta. People were 
cheering and shouting, for this was the 
day that Columbus was to set sail. 
Finally the ships left port. 

On the broad seas the sailors 
thought Columbus was queer, but they 
knew that he was determined. Soon 
land was out of sight. The sailors 
planned to throw Columbus into the 
sea, but he overheard their plans and 
made them behave. 

They sailed for days and days, and 
there was no sight of land. Finally 
Columbus promised a velvet cloak to 
the man who saw land first. One day 
a sailor saw a branch with berries on it 
floating in the water, and he reported 
this to Columbus. 

Columbus said to his men, “Land 
must be near.” 

The next day the men saw a flock of 
sea gulls. 

“Hurrah,” Columbus’s men shouted, 
“land must be near.” 

The next night they saw a dim light 
in the distance. The following morn- 
ing land was sighted. Columbus had 
discovered America. 
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Fun in the Snow 


By Richard J. Reisel (10 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The snow will soon be on the ground, 
And it will be much fun 

To climb up hills with my sled 
When all the work is done. 


And then I'll build a snow man, 
And I will call some friends; 
We'll throw snowballs at each other, 

And they'll run home again. 
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Wind Musings 


By Jimmy West, Elaine Acton, and 
Donald Bottemiller (all 9 years) 
Rockcreek, Oreg. 


When the sage is madly dancing, 
It is the wind that plays the tune. 
When the limbs of the trees are pranc- 


ing, 
Mr. Wind will not go soon. 


When the wind goes booming by 
And the grass is turning green, 

‘Tis a sign that spring is nigh 
And shy crocuses will be seen. 


So the wind is quite like us. 
He has faults and they are bad; 
But when he works without a fuss 
Then everyone is very glad. 


oe 
The River 


By Betty Evelyn Erlewine (9 years) 
Browns Station, Mo. 


Down by the river so wide and deep 
Sits a wee toad fast asleep. 

Do not wake him, anyone, 

For he is sleeping in the sun. 


If I Could Borrow 


By Barbara Smith (11 years) 
Pueblo, Colo. 


If I could borrow from the dew, 

I'd take its sparkle, wouldn’t you? 
If I could borrow from the night, 
I'd take the stars and all their light. 


Little Flower 


By June Stunden (10 years) 
Carleton Place, Ont., Canada 


Little flower so bright and gay, 
How can you stand still all day? 

If I were you I would want to roam, 
But you have a desire for your home. 


Jack Frost 


By Patty DeWalt (8 years) 
Minerva, Ohio 


When Jack Frost comes around 

He bites the toes and nips the nose; 

He freezes the lakes and rivers 

And paints pretty pictures on the win- 
ows. 


The Morning Song 


By Joan Fries (12 years) 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Sometimes when I waken in the morn- 

Outside my window I hear a chorus 
&ay; 

For the robins and the sparrows and 
the wrens and all the rest 

Are twittering and chirping at their 
early morning best; 

And there is a great clamor in the 
pear tree on the lawn, 

For the birds are heralding the com- 
ing of the dawn. 


Billy Shows Them How 


By Claramae Babb (12 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


It was a great day for Calvary 
Church. Miss Henrietta Bates, the cel- 
ebrated singer, was going to sing a 
solo. After Tommy had listened to one 
note he decided that singers just did 
not agree with him. Apparently Billy 
Bluebird was of the same opinion as 
he listened from his perch on the sill. 
I fear he was rude and a little con- 
ceited, for he resolved to make it a 
duet. When there was a pause in the 
music Billy Bluebird poured his whole 
heart into a glorious burst of song 
that no man could equal. Then with 
one accord all faces, including that of 
the soloist, turned toward the window. 

Now if you care to visit the little 
white church in the valley you may 
still find Billy Bluebird’s great-grand- 
children trilling to an attentive con- 
gregation on Sunday morning. 
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Editor's Note: We received so many 
good poems and stories last month 
that the judges were quite busy select- 
ing the best. If your poem or story was 
selected, a Guild membership card will 
be sent you and also a complimentary 
copy of the magazine in which it ap- 
pears. Because of the large amount of 
mail received each month we cannot 
return the compositions that are not 
used. 

Our Guild judges want only your 
own original compositions for this page. 
Be sure to have one of your parents or 
your teacher write us a note stating 
that the poem or story is original. Sea- 
sonal contributions should reach our 
office at least three months in advance 
of the date when they are to be used. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


The Moon 


By Elva Kalgard (9 years) 
Alvarado, Minn. 


One night I said to the moon: 
“I feel just like taking a spoon— 
You look so nice and mellow, 

So very big and yellow— 

I think you'd be so good. 

I just wonder if I should.” 


He 
The Wood 


By Walter Matthes (9 years) 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I love the wood in many ways 

But most of all on sunny days; 

Pine cones falling all around, 

And leaves floating to the ground. 
The chattering of the brook near by 
Makes us happy, we know not why. 


oe 
The Zoo 


Audrey May Pierce (10 years) 
Butlerville, Ind. 


Last summer we went to the zoo. 

We saw elephants, lions, and a kan- 
garoo. 

We also saw a talking crow. 

We were very sad when it was time 


to go. 


Thoughts 


By Nancy Lou Singleton (10 years) 
Columbus, Ohio 


One night while lying in my bed 

These three thoughts came into my 
head: 

What is the sky? Is it air? Is it really 
blue? 

Then these thoughts came too: 

What is a leaf? A bit of earth? A bit 
of tree? 

A bit of everything that’s beautiful as 
can be? 

Why is a flower so colorful and bright? 

Why is each one a different height? 

Then I thought of other things: 

Why do birds have shining wings? 

What is God? A myth? A sea? 

Or is God just a part of me? 

Or does He live up in the sky 

And listen hard, when we draw nigh, 

To all the prayers we children say? 

Does He look down on us each day? 

What is God? A spirit? A king? 

Or is God a part of everything? 
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How to Make Rag Doll Puppets 


T’S FUN to make puppets! 
Here is how Mary Anne made 
a rag-doll puppet. She took one of 
her old white lisle stockings, cut 
off the foot and the top. She laid 
the stocking flat, and with the scis- 
sors she shaped the legs, rounded 
the ends for feet, and sewed, tak- 
ing a quarter-inch seam (figure 
1). Then she turned the stocking 
so that the seam edges were on 
the inside. 

To stuff the puppet she dropped 
several buckshot into one foot, 
packed it firmly with cotton, and 
sewed straight across the ankle. 
She stuffed to the knee and sewed 
two seams across it, 14 inch apart. 
Between these two seams she 
placed no stuffing. Then she 
packed in more cotton and sewed 
at the hip where the leg joined 
the body. She stuffed the other 
leg in the same way. 

Into the body Mary Anne 
dropped 15 or 20 buckshot, packed 
the body tightly with cotton and 
sewed two seams across the neck, 
Y/ inch apart, as she had done at 
the knee. Then she stuffed the 
head. At last she drew the top of 
the head together and sewed. 

Mary Anne made the arms by 
cutting strips from leftover pieces 
of stocking, shaping them as 
shown in figure 2. She stuffed and 
sewed them in the same manner as 
she had stuffed and sewed the 
legs. She then sewed the arms to 
the shoulders of her puppet in 
such a way that they swung freely. 

She painted the puppet’s eyes, 
nose, and mouth with water col- 
ors. For the hair she used a small 
skein of lustrous wool yarn. She 
sewed it to the head, braided it, 
and tied the ends with ribbon 


(figure 3). 
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By Katherine Dissinger 
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Mary Anne made doll clothes 
for the puppet of soft, gay ma- 
terials and bought a tiny pair of 
doll shoes for it. 

Every puppet of course has to 
have a control. To make this con- 
trol she cut 7 inches from a white- 
pine stick one inch square. With 
a quarter-inch bit she bored a hole 
Y/ inch from one end and another 
hole 314 inches from the other 


end. She cut two pieces, each 4 
inches long, from a quarter-inch 
dowel stick and stuck them 
through the holes. Then with a 
tiny one-sixteenth-inch bit she 
bored a hole straight through the 
back of the white pine stick. 
Through the dowel stick nearer 
the back she measured and bored 
a tiny hole 1 inch from each end. 
She bought six very small screw 
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eyes such as are used on the back 
of picture frames. Figure 4 shows 
where she put the screw eyes. 

To string the puppet to the con- 
trol she waxed linen cord, 
threaded it through a darning 
needle, took a_ small stitch 
through the puppet’s body and 
tied the cord with a small, tight 
knot. Figure 5 shows where the 


strings are fastened to the puppet. 


and how they are threaded through 
the control stick. 

To make the puppet walk she 
held the control stick firmly and 
pulled up and down, up and 
down, on the leg strings. To make 
it wave she lifted the arm string. 
To seat it she raised the front of 
the control stick. To shake its head 
she pulled the head string up and 
down. As she played with the 
puppet she discovered other ac- 
tions and was soon able to make 
her puppet perform in many dif- 
ferent ways. 

This puppet is not like the ones 
the girls in “Make Your Wishes 
Come True” used, but it is easier 
to make. 
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Hidden Treasure 


(Continued from page 12) 


pictures that appealed to Tarp. 

Next day it was all over, though 
the exhibition lasted a week. Tarp 
thought and thought about it. He 
was pretty solemn, because it 
wasn’t exciting any more, espe- 
cially when his pictures had not 
received any attention. He won- 
dered what good it did a boy to be 
square and magnanimous, if he 
didn’t win anything. But every 
time he got to thinking about all 
that had happened, he found him- 
self remembering the eagle on the 
rock. And he always straightened 
up quickly, feeling that what really 
mattered was that he was growing 
up. 

(To be concluded) 
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Shamrock Crossword Puzzle 


By Owenita Sanderlin 


7 q 10 
f2 43 14 
is 6 17 
18 
19 
20 
ACROSS 14. A vegetable signal of distress 
1. At home 15. An Irish plant at sea 
3. Fruit drinks 18. A Greek maiden 7, Donkey 
who was changed _— 8. Laugh 
‘ United States into a heifer 10. Part of the body 
13. t yo 
or 
14. A river in Italy 
\ 1. Notions 16. Three hundred 
9. Therefore 2. One of the races and twenty rods 
10. Negative of mankind 17. This is what gets 
12. Adopted nameof 3. Limb food for the 
the United States 4. The letters of the plant 


(Answer on page 32) 


If you do not already have a 
hobby, March is a good month in 
which to start one. It is the first 
month of spring and the trees 
and plants are beginning to show 
signs of new life. Boys and girls 
too, are looking for new ideas. On 
this page you will find a hobby that 
you may want to start or one to 
add to those you already have. 

We should like to have a letter 
from you even though your hobby 
has already been listed. Tell us 
something interesting about it, 
using not more than 150 words. Be 
sure to give your name, address, 
and age. Address your letter to 
Editor, Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Dear Editor: 1 have two hobbies. 
One of them is stamp collecting. I have 
about a thousand stamps from all over 
the world. 

My bigger and better hobby is pup- 
pets. My sister and I make the puppets 
ourselves and give shows. We just 
finished a play called “The Wishing 
Fairy." The characters were Jimmy, 
Susie, the fairy, the snake, and the giant 
elephant. There was also a clown on 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as my gift to my 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


roller skates.—Robert Fortna (10 
years), 1715 Pepper Ave., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Dear Editor: 1 think the hobby club 
is one of the best pages found in any 
magazine. My hobby is rather unusual, 
I think, but maybe there are others 
who have the same hobby. It is mak- 
ing artificial flowers. I make gardenias, 
roses, and bachelor’s-buttons. I learned 
to make the flowers from my cousin 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who makes 
them to sell. I have just sent in an order 
for some more paper, and when it 
comes I am going to make some flowers 
and sell them too.—Betty Jean Fintel, 
Box 77, Elmwood, Nebr. 


Dear Editor: 1 have two hobbies. 
One is collecting pictures of babies. I 
have pictures of babies who are laugh- 
ing, walking, playing, sleeping, eating, 
and crying. Some of the babies are 
only a few days old while others are 
over a year old. I get my pictures out 
of old magazines. It is fun. My other 
hobby is writing. I have a little poem 
book in which I paste the poems I 
have made up. I also like to write 
stories, and I have composed three 
pieces to play on the piano. I find my 
hobbies very interesting and enjoy- 
able.—Jane Johnson (13 years), 1344 
East 48th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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City 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be. 


Through Christ, the Truth 


that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Bible Lessons 
for Boys and Girls 


Unity 
Sunday School. 
Leaflet 


is a real help to boys and 
girls because it explains the 
Sunday school lesson in a 
way that they can under- 
stand. The Bible text is given 
and then the story is retold 


in simple form. 


Other Features 


What the Lesson Teaches— 
Each point in the lesson 
is explained. 


Daily Bible Study—Bible ref- 
erences, one for each day 
of the week. 


Questions for Older Stu- 
dents—A department for 
grownups. 


A Story—The main point in 
the lesson is brought out 
in story form. 


Primary Department—A 
page for the very young 
children. 


Ask Mother to send for the 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LEAFLET. A year’s subscrip- 
tion (52 copies) is $1. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy 
Kansas City, Mo. 


By Lucille Ison 
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The books described on this page make nice gifts for 


\ 


Easter. Read about them and then choose the one you think 


your friend would like best. Jet’s Adventures and How 


iD ,4 Jimmy Came Through are for children ten years old and 
AY Z \ Hy older; Story Friends is for children six to ten years old. 


et’s cAdventures 


To boys and girls of today to travel by covered wagon would 

seem a slow way to make a long journey. But that is just 

the way that twelve-year-old Jet Stockwell and his family 

crossed the prairies to get to their new homestead in the 

West. This book tells of the journey, of how Jet helped ” 
build the log cabin that was to be his home, of his new 

pony, his Indian friend Running Deer, and many other 

interesting things. Illustrated and bound in red cloth, Jet's 

Adventures is $1. 


How Jimmy Came Through 


Before Jimmy Hardesty’s father was hurt in an accident 
Jimmy had spent his vacations in play. But now he had to 
help his mother in the house as well as wheel his little 
sister in her buggy. At first Jimmy resented these duties, 
but he met Plucky Mathison and then a change came over 
him, What did Jimmy learn from Plucky, and how did Jim- 
my make his parents proud of him? This book has attrac- 
tive stiff covers and pictures in silhouette. Price, 50 cents. 


tory Friends 


A book of four delightful stories: ‘The Sculptor’s Little 
Daughter,” in which two young sisters receive gifts from 
their fairy godmother; ‘‘Little Dog Lost,” the story of a 
pup who ran away from his unkind owners and got lost; 
“Billy Brag,” in which a boy has to go on a long journey 
to discover something about himself, and ‘This Is Josefita,” 
the story of a Mexican boy who proved his love for his 
little sister. Bound in blue cloth and illustrated, this book 
is 50 cents. 


l nity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 
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The Little shepherd— 


An interestin 


to him? 


Toinette’s Easter Pilgrimage— 


A Friend 


A long time 38 
his very last pie 
that 


in 
Franz Schubert. 


The Blue Ribbon Kitty— 


When Lenore found a little stray kitten 
doorstep, she felt that he was the 
heart’s desire. Now she 
him in the pet show at school. 
she do when the kitten was 

al owner? 


more about the April 
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Ni AN Eastet gift for yout friend what could be 2 
nicer than 4 subscription for W ee Wisdom, which 
means not just one gift put twelve gifts, one each 
month for @ whole yeat? The April number, which is —_ post 
umber, is the very on with which to 
subscription. Here are some of the im- 
that will be in the April number: 
or Franz— 
playlet o acts that young musician used 
tells the sto of Elam, 4 plind boy who of music paper to write : Ba 
\ lived in Hebron when Jesus was on earth. down he had composed. He 4 3 
This boy prayed that Jesus might come had many other tunes in his mind but ee 
and give him sight, put one day he heard where was he to get more paper? The ‘4 
\ that Jesus had been crucified. Then just story tells of 4 friend who arranged for CI Y= ¥. 
| when Elam had given up hope of being the boy’s supply of paper and helped him ‘ po 
healed, what wonderful experience came s as well. This boy was 3 . \ 
we 7h. 
This is the story of 4 rl 
who at Easter time made @ trip to am \\ _ 
ancient castle in search of something that Sis 
ghe needed very much. What did she find 
in the quaint jittle room at the head of ry A 
the circular staircase? claime ae | 
There is not room on this page to tell you ? 
| number, but you may be sure that it will ple 
you send WEE WISDOM as your Easter 
clip the blank on which to make out your ord cy j 
WEE WISDOM is only $1 a year j 
| WEE WISDOM - 917 Tracy Avene, 
CHILDREN 5 STORIES: -POEMS: /pICTURES 
SONGS CUTOUTS 


